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'How -citizens, 
WE  CANNOT  ESCAPE  HISTORY. 

We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administration  will 
be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  an- 
other of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass 
will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know 
how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we  do 
know  how  to  save  it.  We-even  we  here-hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  free- 
dom to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free- 
honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  pre- 
serve. We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last 
best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed;  this 
could  not  fan.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous, 
just-a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  for- 
ever applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless." 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

-Annual  Message 
December  i,  i862 
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ANNUAL  MESSAGE 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  address  to  the  United 
Nations  on  June  20  used  a  quotation  from  Abraham 
Lincoln's  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1862  that  has 
again  called  attention  to  this  important  state  paper  by 
the  Emancipator.  The  quotation  was  taken  from  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  document  in  which 
Lincoln  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past,  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  diffi- 
culty, and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case 
is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
country." 

The  preceding  and  following  paragraphs  to  this  quo- 
tation are  significant  as  all  three  combined  bring  Lin- 
coln's humanitarian  appeal  in  this  state  paper  to  a 
magnificent  conclusion.  His  humility  and  diplomacy  are 
revealed  in  these  words  which  introduce  the  Eisenhower 
excerpt: 

"I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize 
a  paper  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Nor  do  I  forget  that 
some  of  you  are  my  seniors,  nor  that  many  of  you  have 
more  experience  than  I,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Yet  I  trust  that  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility 
resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no  want  of  respect  to 
yourselves,  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may  seem  to 
display." 

The  concluding  paragraph,  following  the  Eisenhower 
quotation,  takes  the  form  of  a  challenge:  "Fellow- 
citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress 
and  this  administration,  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  No  personal  significance,  or  insignificance,  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass,  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
latest  generation.  .  .  .  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly 
lose,  the  last  best,  hope  of  earth." 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  1862  message  to  Con- 
gress is  Lincolnic  in  expression.  After  the  salutation  the 
President  observes:  "While  it  has  not  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  bless  us  with  the  return  of  peace,  we  can  but 
press  on,  guided  by  the  best  light  He  gives  us,  trusting 
that  in  His  own  good  time,  and  wise  way,  all  will  yet 
be  well." 

With  respect  to  foreign  relations  to  which  Lincoln 
gives  considerable  attention  he  sums  up  the  attitude  of 
the  nation  in  these  words:  "We  have  forborne  from 
taking  part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign  states, 
and  between  parties  or  factions  in  such  states.  We  have 
attempted  no  propagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  rev- 
olution. But  we  have  left  to  every  nation  the  exclusive 
conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affairs." 

The  President  notes  that  "The  condition  of  the 
finances  will  claim  your  most  diligent  consideration"  and 
observes  that  "Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are 
always  injurious,  and  to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  will  always  be  a  leading  purpose 
in  wise  legislation." 

The  reports  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  receive  notice  with  chief  concern  about 
the  Indian  uprisings  in  Minnesota  coming  in  for  special 
attention.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  just  been 
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established  and  Lincoln  hoped  it  "would  become  the 
fruitful  source  of  advantage  to  all  our  people." 

Over  one  half  of  this  annual  message  in  1862  was 
utilized  for  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  Compensated  Emanci- 
pation and  the  concluding  paragraphs  containing  the 
Eisenhower  citation  refer  to  the  emphasis  Lincoln  had 
placed  on  this  method  of  bringing  about  peace  and 
freedom. 

Abraham  Lincoln  introduces  his  compensation  argu- 
ment with  this  truism,  "A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory 
is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability."  Lincoln 
then  follows  this  statement  with  a  biblical  passage 
which  he  puts  in  quotations,  "One  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the  earth 
abideth  forever."  The  President  then  continues  with  an 
interesting  argument  that  the  "United  States  is  well 
adapted  to  be  the  home  of  one  national  family;  and  it 
is  not  adapted  for  two  or  more." 

Illustrating  this  opinion  he  quotes  this  statement  from 
the  First  Inaugural  Address:  "Physically  speaking,  we 
cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective  sec- 
tions from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  be- 
tween them."  He  continues,  "There  is  no  line,  straight 
or  crooked  suitable  for  a  national  boundary,  upon  which 
to  divide." 

Coming  directly  to  some  aspects  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion Mr.  Lincoln  points  out  that  "without  slavery  the 
rebellion  could  never  have  existed,  without  slavery  it 
could  not  continue."  He  further  commented  that  even 
among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  diversity  of 
thought  with  respect  to  the  institution.  He  presented 
stages  of  development  with  these  three  objectives:  1st- 
Emancipation,  2nd-Time  for  Consummation,  3rd-Com- 
pensation.  He  seemed  to  give  more  attention  to  the  idea 
of  compensation  and  mapped  out  a  plan  which  would 
reimburse  the  states  for  the  loss  of  slaves  through 
emancipation  at  an  agreed  amount  per  capita  using  the 
eighth  national  census  report  as  a  statistical  basis. 

Lincoln  presented  the  cost  element  in  these  words: 
"The  war  requires  large  sums,  and  requires  them  at 
once.  The  aggregate  sum  necessary  for  compensated 
emancipation,  of  course,  would  be  large.  But  it  would 
require  no  ready  cash;  nor  the  bonds  even,  any  faster 
than  the  emancipation  progresses.  This  might  not,  and 
probably  would  not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
seven  years.  At  that  time  we  shall  probably  have  a 
hundred  millions  of  people  to  share  the  burden,  instead 
of  thirty  one  millions  as  now." 

In  his  discussion  about  emancipated  compensation  in 
developing  the  labor  phase  he  uses  this  expression, 
"Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market — 
increase  the  demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price 
of  it."  Because  of  the  agitation  over  the  emancipation 
question  Lincoln  used  this  timely  suggestion,  "If  there 
ever  could  be  a  time  for  mere  catch  arguments,  that 
time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present,  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willingly 
be  responsible  through  time  and  eternity." 

Yet  with  Lincoln's  logical  appeal  which  stressed  peace, 
conservation  of  life  and  economic  stability  he  was  un- 
able to  sell  Congress  on  his  idea  of  Compensation  Eman- 
cipation, one  of  the  really  great  humanitary  enterprises 
in  which  he  took  the  initiative. 
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The  effect  of  Whipple's  letter  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  unknown,  but  Lincoln  did  at  least  acknowledge  the 
letter.  Writing  on  March  27,  1862,  the  President  stated 
that  he  had  "commended  the  matter  of  which  it  treats 
to  the  special  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
This  letter  may  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  subse- 
quent events  because  of  its  timeliness.  Pleas  to  show 
mercy  to  the  convicted  Indians  eight  or  nine  months 
later  may  have  seemed  less  to  be  instances  of  special 
pleading  and  more  to  be  admonitions  to  a  forewarned 
government.  In  August,  Whipple's  letter  of  March  6 
could  be  seen  as  a  prophecy  of  trouble  and  one  that  laid 
the  blame  not  on  the  wanton  passions  of  the  red  man 
but  upon  the  inept  policies  of  the  white. 

Whipple  had  good  connections  in  Washington  because 
General  Henry  W.  Halleck  was  his  cousin.  Through 
Halleck  he  gained  a  personal  audience  with  President 
Lincoln  in  the  Autumn  of  1862  after  the  Sioux  uprising 


occurred.  What  is  known  of  the  meeting  comes  entirely 
from  Whipple's  autobiography: 

General  Halleck  went  with  me  to  the  President,  to 
whom  I  gave  an  account  of  the  outbreak,  its  causes, 
and  the  suffering  and  evil  which  followed  in  its  wake. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  known  something  of  Indian  warfare 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  was  deeply  moved.  He 
was  a  man  of  profound  sympathy,  but  he  usually 
relieved  the  strain  upon  his  feelings  by  telling  a  story. 
When  I  had  finished  he  said : — 

"Bishop,  a  man  thought  that  monkeys  could  pick 
cotton  better  than  negroes  could  because  they  were 
quicker  and  their  fingers  smaller.  He  turned  a  lot  of 
them  into  his  cotton  field,  but  he  found  that  it  took 
two  overseers  to  watch  one  monkey.  It  needs  more 
than  one  honest  man  to  watch  one  Indian  Agent." 

Whipple's  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  more  profound  reac- 
tion was  second  or  third  hand: 


From,  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  photograph  shows  John  G.  Nicolay  (standing)  in  Minnesota  on  August  24,  1862.  The  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
has  tentatively  identified  the  man  seated  as  Indian  commissioner  William  P.  Dole.  Both  men  gave  Lincoln  information 
about  the  Sioux  uprising. 
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A  short  time  after  this,  President  Lincoln,  meeting  a 
friend  from  Illinois,  asked  him  if  their  old  friend, 
Luther  Dearborn,  had  not  moved  to  Minnesota.  Re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  he  said:  "When  you 
see  Lute,  ask  him  if  he  knows  Bishop  Whipple.  He 
came  out  here  the  other  day  and  talked  with  me  about 
the  rascality  of  this  Indian  business  until  I  felt  it 
down  to  my  boots.  If  we  get  through  this  war,  and  I 
live,  this  Indiayi  system  shall  be  reformed!" 

Anyone  with  any  acquaintance  with  Lincoln  literature 
knows  to  be  suspicious  of  anecdotes  which  come  second 
hand,  especially  if  one  of  the  parties  involved  remains 
nameless  in  the  anecdote.  It  should  be  noted  that  Whipple 
reported  a  much  more  non-committal  response  from  the 
President's  personal  interview.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be 
argued  later,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Whipple's 
efforts  may  have  had  some  effect  on  President  Lincoln. 

As  Whipple  suggested  when  he  said  that  Lincoln  had 
had  some  experience  himself  with  Indian  warfare,  the 
personal  factors  in  Lincoln's  decision  should  not  be 
ignored.  There  was  little  in  Lincoln's  personal  back- 
ground to  lead  one  to  believe  that  his  opinions  of  Indians 
would  have  differed  from  John  Nicolay's.  If  Nicolay  had 
lived  too  close  to  Illinois's  frontier  days  to  have  any 
"sentimental  illusions"  about  Indians,  Lincoln,  who  was 
older  than  Nicolay,  had  lived  even  closer  to  Illinois's 
frontier  era.  In  fact,  Lincoln  had  enlisted  in  the  Illinois 
militia  in  1832  to  fight  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Lincoln 
had  marched,  fought  off  mosquitoes,  had  his  horse  stolen, 
and  in  general  endured  the  hardships  of  a  military  cam- 
paign (as  both  a  captain  and  a  private),  though  he  never 
saw  an  Indian  or  fired  a  shot.  Still,  his  response  when 
Indian  troubles  had  brewed  had  been  to  join  up  and 
fight. 

However  innocuous  Lincoln's  personal  experiences 
with  Indian  warfare  had  been  (and  later  he  would  make 
fun  of  them  in  Congress),  there  was  a  reason  why  he 
might  have  harbored  quite  a  grudge  against  Indians. 
Lincoln  knew  very  little  about  his  personal  family  back- 
ground and  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  about  it  a 
great  deal,  but  one  thing  he  did  know  and  mentioned 
repeatedly:  his  grandfather  on  the  Lincoln  side  had  been 
killed  by  Indians  in  1784.  Lincoln  blamed  this  for  the 
shortcomings  he  found  in  his  father  Thomas.  Thus  in 
an  autobiographical  sketch  he  wrote  in  1860,  Lincoln 
said :  "Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  and  father  of  the 
present  subject,  by  the  early  death  of  his  father,  and 
very  narrow  circumstances  of  his  mother,  even  in  child- 
hood was  a  wandering  laboring  boy,  and  grew  up  litterally 
without  education.  He  never  did  more  in  the  way  of  writ- 
ing than  to  bunglingly  sign  his  own  name."  In  a  way, 
Lincoln  blamed  the  Indians  for  making  an  orphan  of 


his  father  and  therefore  depriving  him  of  a  proper  edu- 
cation and  upbringing.  Moreover,  Lincoln  knew  that  the 
Indians  were  capable  of  murder,  for  his  grandfather 
had  not  died  in  battle.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  ex- 
plained, "he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
forest." 

Yet  the  decision  Lincoln  made  reflected  little  of  the 
advice  he  received  and  none  of  his  personal  background. 
Lincoln  announced  his  decision  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
demned Sioux  Indians  to  Congress  this  way: 

Anxious  to  not  act  with  so  much  clemency  as  to 
encourage  another  outbreak  on  the  one  hand,  nor  with 
so  much  severity  as  to  be  real  cruelty  on  the  other, 
I  caused  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  trials 
to  be  made,  in  view  of  first  ordering  the  execution  of 
such  as  had  been  proved  guilty  of  violating  females. 
Contrary  to  my  expectations,  only  two  of  this  class 
was  found.  I  then  directed  a  further  examination, 
and  a  classification  of  all  who  were  proven  to  have 
participated  in  massacres,  as  distinguished  from  par- 
ticipation in  battles.  This  class  numbered  forty  and 
included  the  two  convicted  of  female  violation. 

As  a  result  of  Lincoln's  decision,  only  thirty-eight  Indians 
were  hanged;  the  rest  were  kept  prisoner  a  while  and 
some  were  eventually  pardoned. 

Lincoln  had  delegated  the  sifting  and  winnowing  task 
to  George  C.  Whiting  and  Francis  H.  Ruggles.  Although 
Lincoln's  message  had  claimed  to  distinguish  essentially 
between  Indians  guilty  of  rape  and  murder  and  Indians 
who  had  engaged  in  military  battles,  the  final  decision 
apparently  retained  something  of  the  original  desider- 
atum Lincoln  used  when  replying  to  Pope's  telegram. 
Some  of  the  thirty-eight  condemned  Indians  were  more 
ringleaders  than  murderers.  In  the  list  he  presented  to 
Congress,  for  example,  appeared  this  particular  charge 
against  Rda-in-yan-kna:  "Took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  battles,  including  the  attack  on  New  Ulm,  leading  and 
urging  the  Indians  forward,  and  opposing  the  giving 
up  of  the  captives  when  it  was  proposed  by  others." 
Still  another,  Hay-pee-don,  may  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  mutilating  a  corpse  and  firing  "many  shots 
at  the  fort." 

Edmund  S.  Morgan  points  out  in  a  recent  American 
history  textbook.  The  National  Experience,  that  Indian 
victories  in  American  history  are  generally  known  as 
massacres.  When  Lincoln  distinguished  between  Indian 
massacres  and  Indian  battles,  he  made  a  distinction  that 
Americans  did  not  often  make  at  that  time,  and,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  reminds  us,  that  Americans  still  have  trouble 
making.  Moreover,  Lincoln  made  the  distinction  in  de- 
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Another  photograph  taken  in  Minnesota  during  Nicolay's  visit  there  in  1862  shows  the  President's  secretary  taking 
some  shooting  practice.  To  judge  from  this  picture  and  the  weapons  Nicolay  carried  in  the  picture  on  the  first  page, 
one  would  have  to  say  Nicolay  apparently  felt  he  was  supposed  to  look  the  part  of  a  rugged  frontiersman.  Whether  he 
also  felt  compelled  to  adopt  the  f rontiermen's  attitudes  toward  Indians  is  an  interesting  question.  However,  Nicolay's 
account  of  "The  Sioux  War,"  which  appeared  in  The  Continental  Monthly  in  February  of  1863,  was  more  temperate 
in  its  recommendations  for  future  Indian  policy  than  General  Pope's  advice  and  clearly  discounted  the  idea  that  the 
war  had  been  planned  in  advance  by  the  Indians. 
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fiance  of  most  of  the  information  from  the  field  (which 
had  informed  him  only  of  murders,  rapes,  and  outrages) 
and  most  of  the  advice  from  witnesses,  influential 
politicians,  and  even  a  close  personal  advisor. 

Two  factors  probably  influenced  Lincoln.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  uprising  occurred  during  the  Civil 
War  served  to  clarify  the  legal  issues  involved.  Certainly 
Lincoln  was  thinking  about  the  characteristics  and  con- 
sequences of  a  legal  state  of  war.  He  treated  the  Civil 
War  as  both  a  war  and  a  rebellion.  Had  Lincoln  treated 
it  strictly  as  a  rebellion,  he  would  have  hanged  all  Con- 
federate prisoners  and  he  could  not  have  declared  a  naval 
blockade  recognizable  in  international  law.  Had  Lincoln 
treated  it  strictly  as  a  war,  it  would  have  meant  that  the 
Confederacy  was  a  legal  belligerent  government  or  per- 
haps a  nation,  a  position  that  would  have  utterly  under- 
mined the  administration's  ideological  basis  for  the  war. 
Moreover,  Congress  never  declared  war.  The  position 
of  the  Lincoln  administration  was  not  exactly  consistent, 
but  it  was  one  that  permitted  enough  use  of  the  war 
power  to  win  the  war  and  free  the  slaves  without  at 
the  same  time  unleashing  incredible  atrocities. 

The  Sioux  outbreak  was  a  similarly  complex  legal  situ- 
ation. On  the  one  hand,  it  resembled  a  war  between  inde- 
pendent nations.  In  1862,  Indians  were  not  United  States 
citizens.  They  were  dealt  with  by  treaties  just  as  any 
sovereign  foreign  nation  was  dealt  with.  Thus  Indians 
who  fought  in  pitched  battles  with  white  soldiers  were 
perhaps  entitled  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war  rather 
than  traitors  or  murderers.  On  the  other  hand.  Congress 
did  not  declare  war,  and  Indian  tribes  were  not  sovereign 
states  in  the  same  sense  that  France  and  England  were 
because  they  were  forbidden  from  entering  into  treaties 
with  other  foreign  nations  besides  the  United  States. 
John  Marshall  had  said  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1831  that  the  Cherokee  Nation,  although  it  was  a  "State," 
was  not  a  "foreign  State"  but  a  "domestic  dependent 
nation."  In  a  way,  Lincoln  treated  the  Sioux  in  a  con- 
stitutionally inconsistent  way,  much  as  he  treated  the 
Confederate  States  in  a  constitutionally  inconsistent  way, 
in  order  to  gain  deterrence  of  future  Sioux  outbreaks 
without  at  the  same  time  causing  atrocities. 

Charles  E.  Flandrau,  although  he  disagreed  with  the 
wisdom  of  Lincoln's  actions,  thought  (many  years  after 
the  event)  that  the  pressures  of  Civil  War  politics  did 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Lincoln's  decision. 

I  have  my  own  views  also  of  the  reasons  for  the  action 
of  the  general  Government  in  eliminating  from  the  list 
of  the  condemned  all  but  thirty-nine  [one  of  these  was 
later  reprieved,  so  that  thirty-eight  were  hanged].  It 
was  not  because  these  thirty-nine  were  more  guilty 
than  the  rest,  but  because  we  were  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  us. 
Had  these  three  hundred  men  been  executed,  the 
charge  would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  by  the 
South  that  the  North  was  murdering  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  authorities  at  Washington  knew  full  well  that 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  were  not  capable  of 
making  the  proper  discrimination.  .  .  . 

Flandrau  also  mentioned  the  notion  that  was  prevalent 
in  Minnesota  that  Lincoln's  mind  had  been  poisoned  by 
a  lot  of  sickly  sentimentalists  from  the  East.  Flandrau 
believed  Lincoln  got  this  kind  of  advice,  but  he  did  not 
say  that  Lincoln  was  heeding  it  in  his  decision  in  De- 
cember of  1862.  As  Flandrau  put  it,  "While  this  court 
martial  was  in  session,  the  news  of  its  proceedings 
reached  the  Eastern  cities,  and  a  great  outcry  was 
raised  that  Minnesota  was  contemplating  a  dreadful 
massacre  of  Indians.  Many  influential  bodies  of  well- 
intentioned  but  ill-informed  people  besieged  President 
Lincoln  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  executions."  A 
much  more  capable  Minnesota  historian  than  Flandrau, 
writing  over  thirty  years  later  than  Flandrau  wrote, 
apparently  put  some  stock  in  these  same  provincial  fears, 
writing  with  a  sneer:  "No  sooner  was  it  known  that 
President  Lincoln  had  taken  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
demned Indians  into  his  own  hands  than  he  was  inun- 
dated with  'appeals':  appeals  for  mercy,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  friends  of  the  Indian  who  never  had  seen 
one,  from  people  opposed  to  the  death  penalty,  and 
from  those  who  regarded  the  convicts  as  prisoners  of 
war."  In  fact,  the  existence  of  these  appeals  remains 


largely  unverified,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  submit 
them  to  the  Senate,  when  it  asked  for  information  about 
the  case,  though  he  submitted,  for  example,  the  quite 
unsentimental  appeal  from  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul. 

One  exception,  of  course,  would  be  the  advice  that 
Lincoln  received  from  Bishop  Whipple,  whom  the  people 
of  Minnesota  regarded  as  an  "enthusiastic  tenderfoot" 
in  Indian  matters.  The  principal  evidence  for  Whipple's 
influence  is  second  and  third  hand,  but  there  are  some 
indications  from  sources  other  than  the  Bishop's  own 
autobiography  that  Lincoln  may  have  been  influenced 
from  that  quarter. 

In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress  of  December  1, 
1862,  Lincoln  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Indian  troubles 
in  Minnesota.  He  admitted  that  "How  this  outbreak  was 
induced  is  not  definitely  known,"  and  he  informed  Con- 
gress that  the  "people  of  that  State  manifest  much 
anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state."  Yet,  in  conclusion  he  added,  "I  submit  for 
your  especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian  system 
shall  not  be  remodelled.  Many  wise  and  good  men  have 
impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can  be  profitably 
done."  Of  course,  his  message  was  silent  on  the  type  of 
reform  he  proposed,  but  the  Indian  war  did  suggest  re- 
form in  the  Indian  system  to  him.  A  year  later,  Lincoln's 
Annual  Message  carried  another  appeal  for  reform,  this 
time  with  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  reform  be  desired : 

Sound  policy  and  our  imperative  duty  to  these  wards 
of  the  government  demand  our  anxious  and  constant 
attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to  the  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral 
training  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and  sancti- 
fying influences,  the  hopes  and  consolation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

I  suggested  in  my  last  annual  message  the  pro- 
priety of  remodelling  our  Indian  system.  Subsequent 
events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity.  The  details 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  legislative  action. 

The  key  lies  in  Lincoln's  use  of  the  term  "wards"  to 
describe  the  Indians'  status  vis-a-vis  the  United  States 
government.  It  was  basically  a  reformer's  word.  More- 
over, it  was  a  word  which  described  perfectly  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  Indians  which  Bishop  Whipple  desired 
the  government  to  assume.  He  argued  for  a  more  pater- 
nalistic government,  a  government  which  would  not  treat 
the  Indians  as  "equals,"  a  government  which  would 
furnish  them  with  supplies  in  kind  but  could  not  trust 
them  to  spend  money  on  their  own,  and  a  government 
that  would  treat  them  kindly  and  fairly.  In  short,  he 
wanted  Indians  to  become  wards  of  the  government. 
Whipple's  letter  to  Buchanan  used  the  very  word,  sug- 
gesting, "First,  whether,  in  future,  treaties  cannot  be 
made  so  that  the  Government  shall  occupy  a  paternal 
character,  treating  the  Indians  as  their  wards." 

When  Lincoln  addressed  a  group  of  Indian  chiefs 
directly  in  Washington  in  March  of  1863,  he  avoided  say- 
ing that  the  Indians  should  adopt  the  white  men's  way 
of  life,  but  he  did  tell  them  "what  has  made  the  differ- 
ence in  our  way  of  living"  so  that  the  whites  were  "num- 
erous and  prosperous."  It  was  agriculture.  When  pressed 
for  advice,  he  said,  "I  can  only  say  that  I  can  see  no 
way  in  which  your  race  is  to  become  as  numerous  and 
prosperous  as  the  white  race  except  by  living  as  they 
do,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth."  Whipple's  recom- 
mendation to  Lincoln  had  urged  that  the  Indians  be 
granted  individual  lots  of  land  held  as  private  property 
and  that  they  be  supplied  the  tools  and  training  to  be- 
come successful  farmers. 

Indian  reformers  later  in  the  century  would  urge 
many  of  the  same  things.  G.  P.  Manypenny's  landmark 
book  about  Indian  reform  was,  significantly,  entitled 
Our  Ivdian  Wards  (1879).  Henry  Whipple  went  on  to 
write  a  preface  to  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  famous  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  United  State's  dealings  with 
Indians,  A  Century  of  Dishonor  (1881).  Whether  Lincoln 
would  have  joined  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  crusade  for 
the  Indian  had  he  lived,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  clear.   Lincoln  did  earn  a 
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reputation  for  being  "soft"  on  Indians.  Charles  Flandrau 
said  so  in  1891 : 

An  Indian  never  forgets  what  he  regards  an  injury, 
and  never  forgives  an  enemy.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all 
the  troubles  that  have  transpired  since  the  liberation  of 
these  Indians,  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Western 
plains  and  mountains,  have  grown  out  of  the  counsels 
of  these  savages.  The  only  proper  course  to  have 
pursued  with  them,  when  it  was  decided  not  to  hang 
them,  was  to  have  exiled  them  to  some  remote  post,- — 
say,  the  Dry  Tortugas, — where  communication  with 
their  people  would  have  been  impossible.  .  .  . 
Flandrau  blamed  Lincoln's  clemency  for  all  the  Sioux 
troubles  that  ensued  further  west  after  the  Civil  War. 

Indeed,  Lincoln  gained  his  reputation  at  least  as  early 
as  1864.  The  memoirs  of  an  Indian  fighter  named  Eugene 
F.  Ware  mention  this  conversation  about  some  Indian 
troubles  in  the  West  in  1864: 

During  the  day  Lieutenant  Rankin  came  and  rode 
with  me,  and  we  talked  over  the  Indian  council. 
Rankin  said  the  General  [named  Mitchell]  was  angry 
and  mortified  over  it;  that  if  it  had  been  successful 
it  would  have  been  a  great  achievement  and  much  to 
his  reputation  and  credit;  that  it  was  not  Mitchell's 
idea,  but  that  a  lot  of  preachers  had  got  at  President 
Lincoln  and  insisted  that  the  preachers  should  have 
the  control  of  the  Indian  situation,  and  that  the  various 
sects  should  divide  the  control  among  themselves — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Methodists  should  have  so  much 
jurisdiction,  the  Catholics  so  much,  the  Baptists  so 
much,  and  so  on,  and  that  they  were  worrying  Lincoln 
a  good  deal,  and  that  they  wanted  him  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  have  an  universal  Indian  peace 
between  all  the  Indians.  Lincoln  yielded  to  much  of 
it  and  had  sent  for  Mitchell  and  told  him  to  take  up 
the  matter  and  see  what  he  could  do. 
Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Indian  fighters  alike  seem  to 
have  agreed  that  on  the  Indian  question  the  preachers 
"got  at  President  Lincoln." 

Lincoln's  opinions  on  Indians  reached  almost  mythic 
proportions  by  1932,  when  The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation published  a  pamphlet  by  one  George  W.  Hin- 
man,  entitled  "Lincoln  Sunday,  February  14,  1932 :  Lin- 


coln and  the  Indians."  The  pamphlet  was  a  script  for  a 
responsive  reading  for  a  worship  service.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  ran  schools  and  churches  for 
Negroes  and  Indians,  and  the  Superintendent  was  to 
ask  his  pupils,  "When  did  the  Dakota  [Sioux]  Indians 
in  large  numbers  turn  from  their  pagan  religion  to 
Christianity?"  The  pupils  were  to  reply,  "Only  after 
the  Minnesota  Massacre  in  1862,  when  four  hundred 
Indians  were  imprisoned  in  the  Federal  Prison  at  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  and  condemned  to  death  for  their  part  in  the 
attack  on  white  settlers."  The  service  continued : 

Supt. — What  did  President  Lincoln  do  for  the  Dakota 
Indian  prisoners? 

Pupils — In  the  dark  years  of  1862,  the  second  year  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  future  of  the  Union  was 
very  uncertain  and  Lincoln  was  pondering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  war 
measure,  he  took  his  valuable  time  to  study  the 
reports  of  the  military  trials  of  the  four  hundred 
Dakota  Indians  accused  of  sharing  in  the  Minne- 
sota Massacre. 

Siipt. — And  what  was  his  decision? 

Pupils — After  going  over  all  the  evidence  he  decided 
that  only  thirty-eight  Indians,  positively  known  to 
have  engaged  in  actual  massacres,  should  be  hung  .... 

Supt. — What  did  Lincoln  say  about  the  Indians  in  a 
message  to  Congress? 

Pupils— He  advocated  a  revision  of  the  whole  govern- 
ment Indian  service.  He  resisted  the  appeals  for 
drastic  action  against  the  Indians,  objecting  to  a 
"severity  which  would  be  real  cruelty." 

Supt. — What  was  one  of  Lincoln's  famous  statements, 
which  he  applied  to  Indians  in  the  same  spirit  as 
to  those  of  his  own  race? 

Pupils — "With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all." 

The  missionaries  erred  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
Indians  condemned  and  saved,  but  they,  and  perhaps 
some  of  their  pupils  as  well,  did  not  forget  what  many 
historians  have,  Lincoln's  actions  towards  the  Minne- 
sota Sioux  Indians  in  1862. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  picture  of  the  hanging  in  Mankato  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  on  January  17,  1863.  The  large  number  of  sol- 
diers were  present  to  restrain  the  crowds.  Note  that  the  observers  wave  their  hats  as  though  celebrating. 
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Disunion  follows  the  Civil  War  as  it  unfolded. 
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On  Dec.  1,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  submitted  his 


second  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  in  fulfillment  of  his  duties,  as  spelled  out  in  Article  II,  section  3  of  the  Constitution.  ("He  shall 
from  time  to  time  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  State  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.")  From  that  line  comes  the  modern  phrase  "State  of  the  Union,"  to  describe  a  ritual  now 
performed,  more  publicly,  in  January.  At  the  time,  the  message  was  a  written  effort,  though  it  was  read  aloud  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate.  You  can  see  a  copy  of  it  here. 

The  1862  message  was,  like  Lincoln's  message  a  year  earlier,  a  long  laundry  list  of  government  initiatives.  As  the  chief  executive, 
Lincoln  needed  to  report  on  the  vast  business  of  the  United  States  to  his  stakeholders,  the  American  people,  as  represented  by 
Congress.  This  he  did  meticulously,  and  many  long  stretches  of  the  message  go  into  mind-numbing  detail  about  income  and 
expenditures. 

But  typically,  Lincoln  added  a  new  value  to  the  exercise  that  was  nowhere  spelled  out  by  the  Constitution.  (Sharp  lawyer  that  he  was, 
Lincoln  would  have  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  prohibited,  either)  An  Annual  Message  was,  to  Lincoln's  thinking,  a  chance  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  one  of  its  most  important  theaters  —  the  battleground  of  public  opinion.  Once  again,  he  rose  to  the  occasion.  The  1862 
message  is  not  often  grouped  with  the  great  Lincoln  speeches  —  it  is  too  bulky  to  reach  the  higher  altitudes,  a  cargo  plane  rather  than 
a  glider  But  this  often-overlooked  piece  of  statecraft  contains  flickers  of  the  literary  genius  that  would  reach  sublime  heights  at 
Gettysburg,  seven  months  later 

Lincoln  began  the  message  as  he  had  a  year  earlier,  with  the  expression  of  gratitude  for  "bounteous  harvests,"  a  theme  of  political 
speeches  since  at  least  the  Old  Testament.  Intriguingly,  he  thanked  God  and  also  acknowledged  his  inability  to  understand  exactly 
what  God  wanted,  a  subject  Lincoln  would  return  to.  "We  can  but  press  on,"  he  reasoned,  "guided  by  the  best  light  He  gives  us."  He 
may  have  been  alluding  cryptically  to  the  terrifying  carnage  at  Antietam,  on  Sept.  1 7,  and  the  dawning  realization  that  the  Civil  War 
would  kill  a  great  many  young  Americans.  But  he  was  also  seeking  to  understand  the  higher  meaning  of  it  all,  as  this  note  from  1862 
suggests.  That  spirit  of  wonder  found  its  way  into  even  the  most  prosaic  pronouncements. 

The  first  90  percent  of  the  1862  message  is  about  governance,  and  we  should  not  forgot  that  in  addition  to  leading  a  huge  war  effort, 
Lincoln  was  directing  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  United  States  —  the  delivery  of  mail,  the  collecting  of  duties,  the  management  of  public 
lands  and  the  supervision  of  tens  of  thousands  of  government  employees  to  do  all  this  work.  In  detail,  the  paragraphs  of  the  message 
offer  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  sweeping  landscape  of  the  federal  government.  Despite  being  "a  nation  so  unhappily  distracted,"  the 
business  of  governing  our  enormous  country  went  on  uninterrupted,  a  fact  Lincoln  surely  wanted  to  emphasize.  Here  is  a  quick 
reader's  digest: 

•  The  message  opened  with  a  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  necessarily  brief  because  the  war  had  turned  all  attention  inward.  Lincoln 
announced  that  the  United  States  had  decided  to  leave  "to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affairs." 

•  He  continued  with  reflections  on  the  tangled  issue  of  finding  new  homes  in  other  countries  for  the  growing  number  of  emancipated 
slaves  (a  number  about  to  grow  significantly  with  the  Emancipation  Proclamation).  Lincoln  recommended  Liberia  and  Haiti,  for  their 
absence  of  racial  prejudice,  but  the  problem  was  undoubtedly  more  complicated  than  his  simplistic  solution. 

•  Lincoln  then  spent  some  time  on  finances,  and  reported  that  government  expenditures  of  $570  million  were  less  than  government 
income  of  $583  million,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $13  million.  (Ah,  the  good  old  days.) 

•  Lincoln  continued  his  checklist,  citing  other  examples  of  healthy  governance  —  the  work  going  on  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
efforts  to  better  manage  relations  with  the  Indians,  the  organization  of  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture  to  help  farmers. 

•  Then,  the  first  flash  of  something  deeper,  as  he  began  to  wax  about  the  land  itself,  and  what  it  meant  to  Americans,  in  a  language 
that  we  might  call  environmental:  "A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part 
which  is  of  certain  durability.  'One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever'  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate  this  ever-enduring  part." 

•  Lincoln  carried  the  thought  further,  arguing  that  our  homeland  possessed  no  natural  internal  boundaries,  and  the  idea  of  dividing  this 
land  in  half,  between  two  warring  sections,  was  inherently  wrong.  He  added  a  stirring  vision  of  the  great  basin  of  the  West  as  the  place 
where  hundreds  of  millions  would  ultimately  come,  in  the  future,  to  live  and  work  together 

•  A  lengthy  section  followed  in  which  Lincoln  outlined  a  plan  for  gradual  emancipation,  and  asked  for  Constitutional  amendments 
toward  that  end  (a  plan  that  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  military  emancipation  he  would  proclaim  in  less  than  a  month's  time). 

Then,  his  business  concluded,  Lincoln  let  the  sparks  fly  in  the  final  two  paragraphs  of  the  message.  Repeatedly,  he  asked  Americans, 
"Can  we  do  better?"  —  a  question  Robert  Kennedy  liked  to  ask  in  1968.  The  answer,  clearly,  was  yes.  What  followed  was  nearly 
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unique  in  the  long  series  of  annual  messages  delivered  by  presidents  in  the  19th  century.  Leaving  behind  the  litany  of  governance  he 
had  just  recited,  he  dug  deep  and  asked  Americans  to  prepare  for  a  complete  rethinking  of  the  way  they  went  about  their  lives: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our 

country." 

"Disenthrall"  was  a  startling  word  choice  for  Lincoln,  who  normally  prided  himself  on  the  use  of  short  words  that  conveyed  a  clear 
meaning.  It  meant,  quite  simply,  to  remove  someone  from  "thrall,"  which  was  an  Old  Norse  word  meaning  servitude,  not  unlike  slavery 

—  including  the  mental  servitude  of  those  unwilling  to  change  with  the  times. 

This  was  new  territory  for  Lincoln,  who  had  made  his  mark  as  a  candidate  who  revered  the  Founders.  Emboldened,  Lincoln  pushed 
through  to  the  end.  Every  sentence  bears  re-reading. 

"Fellow-citizens,  we  can  not  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and  this  Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor 
or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the 
Union.  The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We,  even  we  here,  hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom 
to  the  slave  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free  —  honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly 
lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

He  was  speaking  of  emancipation,  but  also  of  a  larger  topic,  the  ultimate  survival  of  democracy.  If,  as  Richard  Hofstadter  complained, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  "all  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  bill  of  lading,"  here  in  the1862  message  Lincoln  offered  a  fuller 
glimpse  of  what  was  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  peculiar  time  to  proclaim  America's  higher  destiny.  The  war  was  not  going  well,  his  party  had 
suffered  serious  reverses  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  he  must  already  have  been  wondering  if  "history"  would  remember  him  as  a  one-term 
disaster  who  presided  over  the  break-up  of  the  Union.  He  was  not  the  type  to  display  false  exuberance,  and  in  fact,  tended  to  resist  the 
kinds  of  extravagant  claims  about  American  greatness  that  fall  so  easily  from  the  lips  of  politicians.  It  was  not  entirely  consistent  to 
assert  that  we  cannot  escape  history,  but  also  that  we  are  required  to  reinvent  ourselves. 

But  with  "last  best  hope,"  he  conveyed  just  the  right  mixture  of  optimism  and  fear.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  cited  America  as  "the  world's 
best  hope"  in  his  first  inaugural.  Lincoln  improved  upon  that  bland  phrase.  Like  Jefferson  (as  Western  as  he  was  Southern),  Lincoln 
believed  that  America's  ample  interior  spaces  would  invite  millions  of  immigrants  from  around  the  world.  They  never  stopped  coming, 
even  in  the  worst  years  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  huge  numbers  they  enlisted,  validating  Lincoln's  belief  that  America,  for  all  her 
problems,  was  still  worth  fighting  for. 

This  spasm  of  optimism,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  government  message,  may  help  to  explain  why  Americans  turned  to  these  words 
again  in  the  darkest  days  of  World  War  Two.  In  early  1 942,  as  our  underprepared  military  began  to  mobilize  for  the  great  global  effort 
to  defend  democracy,  the  composer  Aaron  Copland  was  asked  to  come  up  with  something  inspiring.  He  responded  with  his  "Lincoln 
Portrait,"  a  now-cherished  work  that  begins  with  the  closing  thoughts  of  the  1862  message. 

"Last  best  hope"  has  now  entered  the  lexicon  as  a  convenient  phrase  to  convey  urgency,  especially  on  the  right,  where  it  speaks  to  a 
sense  of  peril  that  will  ensue  if  certain  policies  are  not  enshrined  (usually  involving  tax  breaks).  It  can  also  simply  mean  a  last  chance 

—  for  example,  a  desperate  three-point  shot  at  the  end  of  a  basketball  game.  One  wonders  how  Lincoln  would  respond  to  these 
creative  new  interpretations.  But  that  is  a  mystery  as  unfathomable  as  his  efforts  to  discern  a  divine  meaning  in  the  devastation  he  saw 
everywhere  in  the  waning  days  of  1862. 

In  his  search  for  a  higher  meaning  to  the  conflict,  Lincoln  was  beginning  to  strive  toward  Gettysburg,  and  the  new  thinking  he  would 
call  for  there.  There  are  hints  of  the  speech  to  come;  in  the  1862  message,  "the  world  will  not  forget at  Gettysburg,  "the  world  ... 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here."  He  was  also  conveying  something  of  his  own  theological  complexity,  without  revealing  all  of  it. 
Here,  in  an  unexpected  place,  Lincoln  continued  his  conversation  with  an  Almighty  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  listening;  and  with 
an  American  public  that  will  never  stop.  Indeed,  in  his  call  for  genuinely  new  thinking,  he  gives  inspiration  to  those  who  care  not  only 
about  history,  but  also  about  the  future.  God  knows,  it  will  bring  enormous  challenges  it  to  a  democracy  that  often  seems  overmatched 
by  the  simple  task  of  paying  for  itself. 

Sources:  Roy  P.  Basler  (ed.),  "The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln":  Ronald  White,  "The  Eloquent  President:  A  Portrait  of  Lincoln 
Through  his  Words";  Douglas  Wilson,  "Lincoln's  Sword:  The  Presidency  and  the  Power  of  Words";  conversation  with  Professor 
Michael  Vorenberg  of  Brown  University. 
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